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LIBERTY GIVING PEACE TO THE WOELD-A STATUE 



By H. K. BUSH-BROWN 




Never in the history of the world have so many peo- 
ple been asking each other and themselves the eter- 
nal question, What is life and why are we here ? This 
great war has compelled our attention, and we have 
searched our hearts to find the answer. 

Without attempting to solve the mysteries in which 
we live, let us believe, with Tennyson — 

"That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete." 



Back of it all must be a great spiritual purpose; and, 
if so, that purpose seems to be a better and deeper un- 
derstanding of the brotherhood of man. 

It was a great awakening to the Christian world, dur- 
ing the Busso-Japanese war, to learn that the heathen 
nation, whom we had been accustomed to despise, 
treated its own soldiers with the most efficient and sani- 
tary methods, and by reason of this, and a wonderful 
spirit of unity of purpose, defeated a great Christian 
power, while the treatment of her prisoners showed 
much more than the ordinary Christian spirit. 
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We need no example of war to justify the statement 
that the true measure of a man or of a nation is not 
wealth or power, but ideals. The Greeks were right 
when they inscribed on one of their temples, "Know 
Thyself." Do we know ourselves? Have we not for 
some time lost sight of some of the fundamental ideals 
on which the nation was founded ? No need to recount 
them. Have we not too much assumed that law is the 
salvation of mankind, and that by enacting laws we 
shall compass the regeneration of the race? Let us 
frankly recognize that man has a physical and also a 
spiritual life, and that the spiritual life is the more im- 
portant, and cannot be neglected. 

Art used to be the handmaiden of religion, and should 
we not use art to spiritualize the ideals of a nation? 
Believing that art has this mission, I have made this 
design for the spirit of libertv giving peace to the world 

In her movement forward is expressed progress, and 
with her right hand raised she is in the act of 
giving a benediction. In her left hand she holds 
forth a scroll on which is inscribed, ''With malice 
toward none and charity for all, that every one may 
have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." 

Her feet lightly touch a hemisphere over the top of 
which is written, "Love thy neighbor as thyself," and 
around the edge of the hemisphere, "Peace on earth, 
goodwill toward men." 

These are fundamental ideals that are as true now as 
they were two thousand years ago, and it is on these 
foundation truths that we have built up the liberties of 
the Eepublic. 

We have as a people realized the dynamic power of 
wealth, and we have devoted the maximum of our en- 
ergies to its acquisition. Have we, however, acquired 
the art of spending wisely ? 

On the other end of the temple at Athens, referred to 
above, is the legend, "All things in moderation." Do 
all possessors of wealth realize that the immoderate 
spending for physical enjoyment brings the penalty of 
degeneration and death? On the other hand, if spent 
with the altruistic spirit for the advancement of civil- 
ization and the benefit of mankind, it brings that spir- 
itual development and joy in life which is true and 
permanent happiness. It is in this spirit that the men 
of science and art devote themselves with singleness of 
purpose to their professions to do their very best. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves whether we have not 
set up a false standard by making cheapness the basis of 
industrial competition? It succeeds often by means of 
cheap labor and commercial warfare, which inevitably 
ends in real warfare. 

Is it not time to set up the higher standard of excel- 
lence and co-ordinate our forces of production with the 
same spirit of devotion of the scientist and the artist 
to do the best and give the most for the love of the work, 
and make the competition one of spiritual development 
of all the people. 

To do this, the environment, the spiritual life, and 
the compensation of the producer must be of the best. 

Because of the material and spiritual opportunities 
that this country already offers a million foreigners 
come here every year. By enlarging these opportuni- 
ties, by fulfilling the promises in the Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, we may set such a 



standard of progress and happiness as will safeguard the 
Eepublic; by vitalizing our ideals, we may attain felic- 
ity for ourselves and the privilege of sharing with the 
rest of the world a practical human brotherhood. 

It was in this spirit that this country was settled, and 
finally organized as an independent nation. It was in 
this spirit that we have made our growth. It was in 
this spirit that we went to war with Spain and gave 
Cuba her independence. It is in this spirit that we 
hold Porto Eico and the Philippines, that they also 
may have a chance for development and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It is for the purpose of having these ideals under- 
stood that I have made this statue of Peace, in the hope 
that if it is worthy it may be presented by the people of 
this country to the people of all nations, that they may 
not only understand us, but that they may each and ail 
unite to establish the Brotherhood of Nations. 
Copyrighted, "by H. K. Bush-Brown 



In 1910 appeared a little essay from the pen of Prof. 
William James entitled "The Moral Equivalent of 
War." In this essay the author assumed that the mar- 
tial virtues could and ought to be continued, but without 
war. He outlines a plan for "inflaming the civic tem- 
per" and defended the importance of doing this. In 
another delightful littje book, entitled "A Substitute for 
War," which we are mentioning in our book reviews in 
this number, the author, Mr. Percy MacKaye, aims to 
make effectual Professor James* "equivalent" through 
"the manifold forms of dramatic art." The aim of both 
Professor James and Mr. MacKaye is to overcome the 
disease "drab" which infects the whole conception of 
international peace. Both authors acknowledge the 
eternal pagan in mankind and would utilize it in order 
"to make peace more handsome." They assume, what 
we are inclined to grant is true, that the fighting armies 
of peace are "not properly organized," and that their 
functions are "not properly symbolized." 

For these reasons we are glad to reproduce on the 
opposite page the picture of a sketch by the well-known 
sculptor H. K. Bush-Brown and to print the artist's own 
explanation of its meaning and purpose. The sculptor's 
suggestion that it be presented by this country to the 
"several nations," that it be erected in their capitals as 
an expression of the American ideal, that it be repro- 
duced in miniature for the public schools, presents so 
many difficulties and phases that are so far reaching that 
we hope our readers will give most careful thought to 
the project and furnish to us their views of the artist's 
most interesting plan. 

It is believed that the figure should be 10 feet in 
elevation upon a pedestal 20 feet high. The design per- 
mits inscriptions upon the statue in the language of any 
country. The first statue would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000, and duplicates about half that sum. 
Of course, miniature reproductions could be furnished 
fpr a relatively insignificant price, — The Editor, 



